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Dick Gonzales Union 
Representative 


Washington, D.C. 


On May 15, H. L. Mitchell, Presi- 


dent of the National Farm Labor} 


Union, A.F.L., announced the ap- 
pointment. of Richard Gonzales as 
Legislative Representative for the 
Union. | | 

Dick Gonzales has been the Secre- 
tary of United States Senator Dennis 
Chavez of New Mexico for the past 
year, and he is well known on Capitol 
Hill. 

The Gonzales family came to West 
Virginia from Spain about forty years 
ago. In Spain-all of the men had 
been miners, and they followed the 
same calling here in the United 
States. They were all Union members. 

Upon coming to Washington from 


‘New Mexico as Secretary to Senator 


Chavez, Gonzales began to work with 
the Senator on legislation which 
would benefit the large Spanish-speak- 
ing population in the southwest, and 
in the course of this work he came 
in contact with the National Farm 
Labor Union. 

He assisted the Senator in prepar- 
ing the Chavez Bill for the recruiting, 
transporting and. setting of stand- 
ards for American farm workers in 
the defense emergency. He will now 
work directly for the Union on legis- 
lative and other matters affecting its 
membership in connection with the 
United States Government. 


Soledad Local 
Union Gets Up 
Petition to 
Oust Wetbacks 


The Soledad Local No. 284 in the 
Salinas Valley of California, under 
the leadership of Secretary-Treasurer 
Ray Lopez, has been circulating a 
petition asking the immigration au- 
thorities to remove the wetbacks from 
the Valley. 

The petition was signed by union 
members, merchants and others who 
are depending on wages earned by 
farm work as a source of living. 

The story about the petition was 


printed in the local newspapers and 


as a result, over 800 wetbacks were 


removed in a week or ten days after 


Lopez and his Union members began 
to get up the petition. 

Other union locals should take no- 
tice and follow the same course to get 
rid of illegal aliens who are taking 
their jobs. 

The Soledad Local is to be con- 
gratulated for doing such a good job. 


So Sorry 


Minister, “Ah, good morning Mrs. 
Brown. I see you are taking a tramp 
into the country.” 

‘Mrs. Brown: “A tramp’ indeed! I’d 
have you know this is my husband.” 


for Farm Worker 


SENATOR DENNIS CHAVEZ 


For four days around May 1 the United States Senate heard more than 


ever before about the problems of the nation’s farm workers. Senator 


| Dennis Chavez of New Mexico led the debate, fighting for the rights of 


American citizens who work on farms. The debate was on a bill sponsored 
by Senator Allen J. Ellender, Louisiana Dixiecrat, which proposes to import 
up to 400,000 Mexican nationals to take the jobs of American farm workers 
at low wages. , 

Senator Chavez proposed an amendment which directed the Secretary 
of Labor to recruit and transport American farm workers from places 
where they were unemployed to places where there were jobs on farms. 
When the voting came only 12 United States Senators stood up, and were 
counted, in favor of the American farm worker. These Senators were 
William Benton of Connecticut, Homer E. Capehart of Indiana, Dennis 
Chavez of New Mexico, Paul H. Douglas of Illinois, Irving M. Ives of New 
York, William E. Jenner of Indiana, Edwin C. Johnson of Colorado, Brien 
McMahon of Connecticut, Blair Moody of Michigan, Wayne Morse of Oregon, 
James Murray of Montana, and Mathew M. Neeley of West Virginia. The 
nation’s farm workers will remember the names of these men who favored 
American workers over Mexican citizens. | 

69 other Senators voted in favor of Mexican nationals over United 
States citizens. Among them were the entire southern Dixicrat delegation 
and their fellow travelers in the Republican Party. Included among these 
who are on record against the American farm workers are Clinton S. Ander- 
son of New Mexico, Ernest McFarland of Arizona, Carl Hayden of Arizona 
and William Knowland of California. Some reactionaries, such gs, Nixon 
of California and Taft of Ohio, were absent. Also a large number of 
Senators who usually vote in favor of American workers were not in attend- 
ance when the crucial vote came. There was also some confusion as to 


what the vote was about, and some of the Senators who are usually on 


the side of justice, voted for the Ellender Bill, because it had been recom- 
mended by the Senate Committee on Agriculture. 

After the vote was taken on the amendment regarding American citizens 
versus Mexican labor, Senator Chavez offered a second amendment to 
penalize employers who hire wetbacks and he withdrew all other amend- 
ments he had proposed to change the bill from a Mexican labor bill to an 
American one. 


ing: 


a million workers. 


President's 
Reports on 
Labor 


For the first time in history an 
official government agency has put 
on record the plight of American 
farm workers. On April 8, 1951 the 
President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor made public its report. The 
Commission was set up by President 
Harry S. Truman nearly a year ago, 


following a request made by H. L. 


Mitchell, President of the National 


Farm Labor. Union in the fall of 


1949 for a thorough investigation of 
the farm labor problem. The Com- 
mission was composed of the follow- 
Chairman Maurice T. Van 
Hecke, University of North Carolina; 
‘N oble Clark, University of Wiscon- 
‘sin; Dr. William Leiserson, former 
chairman of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board; Archbishop Robert E. 
Lucey of San Antonio; and Dr. Peter 
Odegard of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

During its eight months of activity 
the Presidential Commision held hear- 
ings and made investigations through- 
out the major farm areas of the 
United States. 


Large Growers Blamed 
The Commission’s report - blamed 


the existing evils on the 125,000 large 


scale farm operators, who employ 
The Com- 
mission said that it found 100,000 
legally imported foreign workers, 
400,000 wetbacks, and a half-million 
native Americans engaged in work 
on these large farms. The farms 
comprise less than 2 percent of the 
nation’s farms, and produce 7 percent 
of the value of all farm products. 


Small Farmers Hurt Too 


The Commission reported that not 
only were farm workers exploited 


jand standards undermined but that 


the economic and social position of 
the American family farm operator 
was undermined by the competition 
of the huge factory-in-the-field type 
of farm operation which piles up 


| huge profits from low wages and bad 


conditions on the big farms. 
Farm Wages -Drop 


The President’s Commission found 
that wages had dropped from two- 
thirds of factory earnings in 1914 to 
37 percent of such wages. in 1950. 
At the same time the number of 
days worked by these farm workers 
had fallen from 118 days during 
World War II to 90 days in 1950. 
Average earnings per farm worker 
were about $500 a year. 


Union Organization Advocated 


The President’s Commission called 
for the organization of unions of 
farm workers and collective bargain- 
ing with employers of farm labor as 
one of the answers to improved con- 
ditions. It also recommended that 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Slave Market 
Open in Mexico 


Since April 2, 12,000 Mexican work- | 


ers are reported by the New York 
Times to have gathered in the small 


town of Hermosillo, Mexico, which | : 


is about 200 miles south of the Cali- 
fornia border, seeking farm jobs in 
the United States. 


There have been riots, starvation | : 


and at least two men have been killed, 

as the poor Mexican peons fight for 

a chance to be hired by exploiters of 
labor from the United States. 


According to the New York Times, 
the United States and Mexican gov- 
ernment agents herd the men in by 
the thousands, while emvloyers look 
them. over and make their selections 


-of workers without regard to time. 


The description in the New York 
Times sounds like the slave market 
operation before the Civil War in 
the United States, when men, women 
and children were sold to the highest 
bidder. 


Farm Wage 
Rates Up 


Farm wage rates came up 6% in 


the past three months, the Bureau of. 


Agricultural Economics said. On 
April 1 they were 138% higher than a 
year ago. 


4% fewer persons were working on 
farms during March 18-24 than the 
year before.» Number of family work- 
ers was down in about the same pro- 
portion as hired workers. 


Here’s the -picture in cents: Per 
hour without board or room averaged 
78 cents an hour as againt 70 cents 
a year ago April. Rate was highest 
on the Pacific Coast—98 cents—and 
lowest in East South Central region 
—averaged 50 cents. | 


Hired workers employed in March 


totaled 1,672,000. 


BOARD REPORTS 
(Continued from Page 1) 


the Taft-Hartley Act be extended to 
agriculture to guarantee the right of 
workers to organize and bargain with 
their employers. 


False Shortage of Labor Found 


The Commision’s report said there 
was no need for importing foreign 
workers but that any shortage of 
labor was caused by low wages and 
absence of working standards in large 
seale agriculture. The United States 
Employment Service was soundly con- 
demned for its failure to do a job 
of placing farm workers. The Com- 
mission found that there was little 
difference between the employers and 
the government agency in recruiting 
workers. The Employment Service 
‘carries on a one-sided program of 
rounding up workers for the employ- 
ers. 


Fre ree @ At Last 


TEE DAVIS 


door. 


wood. The 


law. 


a deadly weapon. 


the Crittenden County 


20-years. 
for protecting his home. 


reduced the sentence to 7-years. 


to -_pardon Tee Davis. 


man.» 


farm, free at last. 
was a model prisoner. 


(Continued on Page 4) | 


Pre asident's 
4 Calls Tor Fair Labor Laws 


For Farm Workers 


| bor. 
|Commission’s fecommendations: 


On March 138, 1948, Tee Davis and 
his wife, Elizabeth, were living near 
the little town of Edmondson, Ark. 
Late one night when they had gone 
to sleep, some one pounded on the 
door. Tee asked who was there, and 
a rough voice: answered, “Open this 
|door, you black so-and-so.” 
Tee asked who wanted him at that 
hour of the night, and again there 
was another demand to open the door. 
A third time Davis tried to find out 
who was trying to break down his 
He then told the intruder if 
he didn’t leave, he would shoot. Tee 
fired at the door, which was of solid 
house was surrounded 
and Tee was then told’ it was the 
The man, who had tried to 
break in, was a plantation sheriff. 
A splinter had struck his hand and 
Davis was arrested for assault with 


Again,’ 


After being tried and convicted in 
| Arkansas 
Courts, he received a sentence of 
This was his punishment 


Tee Davis was a member of the 
Union, and the Union lawyer de- 
fended him in court. A long fight 
was carried on and the case went to 
{the Arkansas Supreme Court, which 


A great deal was heard about the 
case throughout the country and 
there were appeals to the Governor 
A friendly 
plantation owner asked that Tee be 
paroled in his care, but Arkansas- 
style justice had to be satisfied. Tee 
Davis was a Negro, and he was also 
a Union man; so there were two 
strikes against him at the start. 
In addition, he had shot at a white 


On March 22, 1951, Tee ‘Davis 
walked out of the Arkansas prison 
For 7 years he 
A good hard. 
worker, his record was the best. His 
picture shows him to be what he is, 
a quiet, kindly man in spite of his 
persecution by the powers-that-be. He 
isn’t bitter about his experience. 
Throughout the years when Tee was 
in prison, every fall, when the crops 


Com 


WASHINGTON. — An official ree- 
omendation that the major federal 


fair labor standards laws for indus- 
*.|trial workers be extended to farm 
| workers was made by President Tru- 


man’s Commission on Migratory La- 
Following is a summary of the 


Basic Premises 
1. That agriculture, like industry, 


= |is capable of providing decent jobs. 


2. That the recurrent shortage of 


m|manpower for seasonal agricultural 


work is basically a problem of job 
standards. 


Coordinated Public Program 

A Federal Committee on Migratory 
Farm Labor, to be named by the 
President for the purpose of coor- 
dinating and stimulating the activi- 
ties of the federal government relat- 
ing to migratory farm workers and 
to coordinate programs undertaken by 
the states and private groups. 

The committee to consist of 8 mem- 
bers—3 public members and one 
each from the Departments of State, 
of Agriculture and of Labor, the 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 


ice, and the Federal Security Agency. 


The Emergency 
1. More effective use of the domes- 
tic labor force is necessary. 
2. Number of contract alien work- 
ers should not be increased to more 
than the 1950 figures, and all efforts 


be made to end dependence on foreign | 


labor. 
- 8. Where importation of labor | is 
necessary, preference be given to citi- 
zens from Puerto Rico and Hawaii. 
Alien Contract Labor 
Foreign contract labor be imported 
fei on the basis of intergovernmen- 
tal agreements which should be uni- 
form for all foreign governments. 


“Wetback” Labor 
There is no legal penalty for em- 


ploying or harboring an illegal immi- 
grant. 


it unlawful to employ such aliens 


Legislative measures making 


should be adopted. The Immigration 
and Naturalization Service should 
have the right to enter places of ag- 
ricultural employment to search for 
illegal aliens and penalties should be 
provided for harboring, concealing or 
transporting them. 


The present practice of legalizing 


aliens. who entered this country in de- 
fiance of the law should be forbid- 
den. 


Recruitment of Farm Workers 


Adoption by the United States Em- 
ployment Service of safeguards in 
public recruitment of farm workers. 
These safeguards to include written 
terms of employment so that growers 
will advise the employment service 
what they will pay, what housing 
they have and other “employment 
conditions. 

Federal legislation to ban the in- 
terstate recruitment of farm workers 
except under license by Department 
of Labor. This is designed to regu- 
late so-called “crew leaders” and 


“contractors” and to avoid “sweat- 


mission Report 


shop” conditions for migratory farm 
workers. 
Labor Relations 

Farm workers should have legal 
assurance of their right to organize | 
by extension of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947 (the Taft- 
Hartley law) to employes on farms 
having a specified minimum number 
of workers. 
Minimum Wages and Unemployment | 


Compensation 
Minimum wage and unemployment 
compensation codes should be ex- 
tended, through legislative measures, 
to migratory farm workers. 


Housing 

No foreign farm workers should be 
imported nor domestic farm workers 
be sent by the Federal Employment 
Service from one state to another 
until the state in which employment 
is offered has established minimum 
housing standards which meet those 
prescribed by the federal committee. 

The Department of Agriculture 
should extend grants-in-aid to states 
for establishing labor camps in areas 
of large and sustained seasonal labor 
demand. | | 

Development by the Public Housing 
Administration of a rural nonfarm 


{housing program for migrants dur- 


ing period of the year when they are 
not “fon the road.” 


Health and Welfare 

Amendment to -the Social Security 
and Public Health Service Acts to 
provide matching grants to states for 
(1) general assistance, including med- 
ical care, provided that no needy per- 
son be excluded for lack of legal-resi- 
dence status, and (2) health programs ~ 
and clinics for migratory labor to be 
conducted under the supervision of | 
the Surgeon-General. 


Child Labor 


Retention and vigorous enforce- 
ment of the 1949 Child Labor Amend- 


ment to the Fair Labor Standards 


Act and further amendment to re- 
strict employment of children younger 
than 14 years outside of school hours. 
Education | 
Development of an adequate pro-~ 
gram for migratory workers and 


their children, to be undertaken by 


the federal committee through coop- 
eration of public and private agen- 
cies. A study to be made of how 
interstate provisions can be formu- 


jlated for education of migrant chil- 


dren since educational authority is | 
necessarily local. : 


LABOR POLL! 


LINCOLN, NEB., April 11 — 
Farmers of Nebraska have been 
notified that “displaced persons” 
from Germany may provide a 

large labor pool to help them fill 
their needs for workers. 

This idea has not been too pleas- 
ing to some farmers, whose sons 
are being drafted, perhaps for army 
service in Germany. “When these 
boys come back they may find Mex- 
ican ‘wetbacks’ and ‘displaced per- 
care have their jobs,” 
clar 
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Calls Wetbacks 
Use Immoral 
Conduct 


By REV. GEORGE G. HIGGINS 


Assistant Director, Social Action 
 Dept., National Catholic Welfare 
Conference 


WASHINGTON.—President Truman. ' 


speaking recently at the laying of 
the cornerstone of the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in down- 


town Washington, made an. eloquent. 


appeal for a religious and moral re- 
vival in the United States. 


“It is not so readily apparent,” the 
President said, “that moral issues are 
involved in some of the other evils we 
have been fighting against in this 
country. But it is nevertheless true 
that the evils of the sweatshop and 
the slum, the evils of needless dis- 
- ease and poverty, and the evils of 
social injustice, are at bottom moral 
issues. Such conditions arise because 
men have neglected the moral law. 
They arise because men do not ac- 
tually live up to the religious prin- 
ciples they profess to believe in.” 

I kept thinking about this second 
type of public immorality as I read 
the scholarly and unspectacular re- 
port of the President’s Commission on 
Migratory Labor which was released 
to the press on April 7, just a few 
days after the President’s address on 
the importance of religion and moral- 
ity as the foundation of democracy. 
(Migratory Labor in American Agri- 


culture, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, Washington, D. C.) And 
couldn’t help but regret that the hear- 
ings of this commission—of which 
Archbishop Lucey of San Antonio was 
a distinguished member—had not at- 
tracted as much attention or stirred 
up as much moral indigation as the 
Kefauver Committee had done. 


The President’s Commission on Mi- 
gratory Labor uncovered at least as 
much immorality as the Kefauver 
Committee did—quantitatively at least 
as much, qualitatively perhaps more. 


We ought not to concentrate all of. 


our limited and very fluctuating sup- 
ply of moral indignation on a Frank 
Costello . . 
- to save a little of it for respectable 
growers who make a deliberate policy 
of hiring women and children—often 
in violation of state and federal legis- 
- lation—to pick their cotton or their 
beets. And we ought ‘to save a little 
of our limited supply of human sym- 

pathy for the victims of these injus- 
tices which are reported very soberly 
—almost too academically —by the 
President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor. 


The migratory workers of 
‘probably didn’t see the Kefauver 
hearings on television, but they do 
know that they themselves are the 
victims of a type of public immorality 
which is just as bad as organized 
gambling and racketeering. And 
those of them who have had time to 
read. the daily papers are probably 
wondering why their intolerable 


_pilght hasn’t attracted as much at- 
’ tention as Mrs. Somebody-or-Other’s 
$9,000 mink coat. 


. or the RFC. We ought 


CAPITOL HILL, May 1—The cam- 
paign to exploit human beings for 
profit never ceases. It goes, on night 
and day ... and it moved up another 
notch today in the Senate. 

At issue was the Ellender bill, spon- 
sored by Senator Allen Ellender of 
Louisiana. Accompanied by another 
Democrat, Congressman Poage of 
Texas, Ellender worked up a deal with 
the Mexican government to send half 
a million unemployed Mexicans into 
this country to be exploited in the 
cotton fields of the southwest. The 
Kilender bill came up in the Senate 
today ... and in the House a group 
of alert Congressmen opposed a com- 
panion measure introduced by Rep. 
Poage> Celler of New York is lead- 
ing the House fight against the im- 
portation of Mexican labor. 

Ellender’s operation has been well 
handled. During the Committee hear- 
ings before the Senate group, a mem- 
ber of the British nobility was 
pointedly introduced to the Senators. 


British West Indian subjects are used 


in the sugar fields of Louisiana and 
Florida. Senator Holland of Florida 
and Senator Ellender of Louisiana are 
two of the leaders in this move to 
bring in the Mexicans for the cotton 
plantations. This would mean that 
there would be no competition for the 
cheap West Indian labor. The sugar 
planters would use the West Indians 
. the cotton growers, the Mexicans. 
cad American farm labor could go on 
relief. | 
Senator Chaves of New Mexico of- 
fered an amendment today which 
would have authorized the Labor De- 
partment to transport American farm 
workers into the shortage areas, be- 
fore any aliens were imported. 


Union Demands 
More For 
Small Farmer 


Donald J. McDonald, Secretary- 
Treasurer of N.F.L.U Local 292, cre- 
ated a sensation when he appeared 
on behalf of the Union members at a 
recent hearing of the Pennsylvania 
Milk Control Commission in Pitts- 
burgh. 

McDonald charged that the Milk 
Control Commission was irresponsi- 
ble, and he demanded more of the 
milk price for the farmer. The Com- 
mission ordered part of McDonald’s 
statement removed from the record. 

McDonald also said that the small 
dairy farmer was facing ruin, as he 
couldn’t get labor to work on the 
farm when factory earnings were 
three times higher than farm wages. 
He also said that, if factory workers 
worked their children as the dairy 
farmer does, they would be jailed for 
violating the child labor laws. 

His remedy for the situation was 
to raise the price of milk to the 


farmer from the huge profits the ; 


dairy trust makes. 


Dulath-Superior 


That amendment, to preserve em- 
ployment for Americans, was defeated 
59 to 12. 


Twelve men in the Senate who had 


the courage to stand up for the farm 


laborers of America against the ex- 
ploiters who want to bring in a flood 


of human misery to swell their profits. 


Chavez told the Senate that the 
scheme proposed by Ellender was 


nothing more than a plan to establish- 


concentration camps full of destitute 
Mexicans inside our borders. And 
tomorrow, Republican Senator Cordon 
of Oregon will introduce an amend- 
ment to establish these alien labor 
concentration camps throughout the 
United States, giving to employers 
everywhere a ready supply of im- 
poverished Mexican labor to compete 
with free Americans . .. and to live 


on public funds when they aren’t 


working for nothing. 


Dairymen Complete 


Organization 


By JOHN L. BANKS, JR. 


._ We now have the two largest co- 
operative creameries in the Duluth- 
Superior Milkshed organized and 
under contract. These four dealers 
handle 95 percent of the milk pro- 
duced by farmers in this area. With 
check off of dues now operating, we 
feel that Local 293 is on sound 
ground. We have set up nine district 
branches of the Local, and all are 


operating. 


Contract of the Iron Range Cadet 
297 is up for re-negotiating on June 
1. The Local has asked for $4.70 
for 3.5 butterfat content. The cream- 
eries have offered a 25c increase, 
which would give our members 
$4.35, with a six-months contract. 
Negotiations will begin May 15, and 
the Union is ready. 


There is to be a meeting of the 
members of the Twin Ports Co-opera- 
tive, May 22, The object of.. this 
meeting is to recall the Board of 
Directors, and to settle differences 
with the Union. Over 400 members 
of the Co-operative signed a petition 
for the special meeting. 


I was elected Town Chairman of 
the town of Superior on April 4, and 
I will be sitting on the County Board 
with some of our other good labor 
members. We also have four good 
union farmers on this Board. 


Chevrolet? 


‘He neglected to hold her arm while 
they were crossing a busy street, so 
she asked, “Where’s your chivalry?” 
“Oh, he replied, “the dealer has it. 
I’m trading it on a Buick.” 


Farm Council 
Meets Washington 


~The farm workers of the United 


| States have more friends than they 


supposed, to judge by the attendance 
at the first annual conference called 
by the National Council on Agricul- 
tural Life and Labor held in Wash- 
ingon, April 26 and 27. 

One hundred men and women from 
over fifty organizations, national and 
State, discussed what is happening to 
low-income farm people in the midst 
of defense and manpower mobiliza- 
tion plans. The Conference was called 
by the National Council to focus at- 
tention on this issue and to give 
guidance on the program needed for 
their welfare. 

As a background for the working 
sessions of the Conference, addresses 
on -the situation of low-income farm 
families were given by speakers from 
government agencies, farm and labor 
organizations. Three Commissions 
then went--to work on problems of 
rural living standards, land use and 
tenure, and farm labor conditions and 
standards. 

A broader significance for the sub- 
ject of the Conference was given by 
speakers on land reform in other 
countries. They rolled up impressive 
evidence that there is no single issue 


in the world today of greater im- 


portance to democracy than the ques- 
tion of rural poverty. Dr. Arthur 
Raper of the Department of Agri- 
culture, recently loaned to Japan, and 
Dr. Kenneth Parsons of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin who worked with 
the ECA in Europe spoke for those 
countries. Clarence Senior of the 
Migration Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor of Puerto Rico spoke 
for that section of the. United States. 
The National Council on Agricul- 
tural Life and Labor has a member- 
ship of seventeen cooperating organi- 
zations and a general membership of 
individuals. The purpose of the Coun- 
cil is to aid its membership to work 
effectively for improved conditions 
on the farm. Its Executive Secre- 
tary is Mrs. Veniette C. Weil. An 
office is maintained in Washington. 
The Council furnishes its membership 
with information, issues publications, | 
convokes conferences, stimulates re- 
search, and facilitates action on the 
part of its cooperating organizations. 


Union Gets Injunction 
Against Dealer Group 


The Pennsylvania Dairy Farmers 
Local 292 has turned the tables on 
the Dealers Association by securing 
an injunction against dealers, pro- 
hibiting the interference with the 
Union in organizing farmers who sell 
their milk through the Dairymen’s 
Co-operative Sales Association. 


The second round went to the 


| Union when the judge granted a tem- 


porary injunction against the Dealers 
Association for interfering with the 
organization of farmers by the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union Local 292. 
The judge pointed out that the farm- 
er-producers had a right to organize 
into a union to help themselves eco- 


nomically. 
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Slave Labor 
Blot on U.S. 


Factory. Farmere’ Greed Lowers 
Standards for All, Says Report to 
Truman; No Need for Mexicans 


By ALFRED M. GREEN 


For years H. L. Mitchell, president 
‘of the A. F. of L. National Farm 
Labor Union, has been fighting al- 
most alone to better the lot of Amer- 
ica’s “forgotten people,” the migrant 
farm workers. Before congressional 
committees, and wherever else he 
could get a hearing, he has told of 
the shameful plight of these homeless 
people, the worst paid in the land, 
and “excluded” from the benefits of 
all laws which protect other workers. 
This week Mitchell’s most extreme 
statements were verified in an official 
report to President Truman from the 
President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor. Many of these workers live in 
a state of “virtual peonage,” the com- 
mission declared. 

~The commission’s report makes it 
crystal clear that the average farmer 
has nothing to do with the problem, 
for it is only the “factory farm” 
which hires and exploits the migrants. 
“Factory farmers” operate only 2 
per cent of the farms of the nation, 
yet their greed has forced down the 
standard of living of all workers in 
many parts of the country. 

Lack All Legal Protection 

On the other hand, 


ily farmers” that agricultural workers 
have been excluded from all social 
legislation, such as old age pensions, 
minimum wage and unemployment 
insurance. They even lack, under the 
Taft-Hartley law, the right to organ- 
ize into unions without fear of being 
fired. 

One recommendation of the com- 
mission —that farm workers be 
granted protection for union activi- 
ties—is particularly a feather in Mit- 
chell’s hat. He believes that organi- 
zation is the only thing that can bring 
the migrants a chance for a decent 
living, and the commission came to 
the same conclusion. 
~The commission found, again agree- 
ing with Mitchell, that much of the 
problem is the result of Mexican 
laborers, who have been brought into 
the country under international agree- 
ments, or who have entered the 
country illegally. 

No Need for Imports 

About half of the migrants are 
Americans and the other half Mexi- 
cans. 

The average migrant works only 
90 days in a year. If things were 
arranged so the American workers 
could put in only six and a half days 
additional each year they could supply 
all the labor that is needed. 

Under the law, Mexicans are sup- 
posed to be brought in only when 
there is a shortage of labor. But the 
report shows how the “factory farm- 
ers” get around this. 

First, the farm employers in a cer- 
tain area get together and decide, 
with no voice from the workers or 
anyone else, what the “prevailing 
wage” is to be. Of course, they set 
it so low that it attracts no one. 

Mexicans Get Better Pay 

Then, they call upon the United 


it is on the 
pretense of protecting the small “fam- 


CARL S. LARA 
Spanish-Speaking Organizer 


Carl S. Lara, a Californian of Mex- 


National Farm Labor Union full time 
in May of 1950. Prior to coming with 
the F.L.U., Lara was a business agent 
for painters and head of the Central 
Labor Union in Salinas, California. 
While doing his regular work he 
helped Hank Hasiwar and Ernesto 
Galarza start organization in the Sa- 
linas Valley. However, his first as- 
signment, after coming to work for 
the N.F.L.U., was on the Island of 
Puerto Rico, where he laid the foun- 
dation for a trade union among the 
Island’s thousands of sugar cane 
workers. After setting up several lo- 
cal unions, he was recalled to help 
organize in his native State. He is 
at present assigned to the Imperial 
Valley. Carl has proved to be a hard 
worker, and a good trade unionist. He 
is a valuable addition to the organiz- 


ing staff of the National Farm Labor 
Union. 


States Employment Service to declare 
there is a shortage. When the Mexi- 
cans are brought in, under these cir- 
cumstances, they often are paid more 


than was offered for American labor 


in the first place. 

But, even worse than the problem 
of imported workers, is the effect on 
American workers, not only on farm 
workers but on all workers in the 
area, of the 400,000 Mexicans who are 
in the country illegally. The report 
is highly critical of the failure of the 
Immigration Service to meet this 
problem. 

These illegal entrants, called “wet- 
backs,” the report declares, “now are 
infiltrating a wide range of non-farm 
jobs, pushing down wages, displacing 
American workers, and causing an 
astounding high disease and death 
rate in the counties next to the bor- 
der.” 

The investigating commission was 
named by President Truman after 
Mitchell wrote to him about difficul- 
ties in California, where cotton pick- 
ers went on strike in the fall of 1949 
after the farm owners cut wages. 

_ Reprinted from — LABOR—Wash- 
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ican descent, came to work for the 


FARM LABOR LEADERS 


HANK HASIWAR 
Director of Organization 


- With an honorable discharge from 


years service in the Pacific, Hank 
Hasiwar arrived in California early in 
1947 to begin his work as an organi- 
zer of farm workers. Hank came 
from a miner’s family and trade un- 
ionism was nothing knew to him, 
even if the California situation was 
strange in the beginning. He soon 
made contacts among the States huge 
farm worker population, and begun 
the slow task of building a union. 
His first big success was in Kern 
County, when over 1,000 men and 
women working on the Di Giorgio 
Fruit Corp. ranch joined the Union. 
‘After completing organization of the 
workers, Hank began to try to open 
negotiations with the employer. Di 
Giorgio would not bargain. The 
workers voted to strike. The longest 
picket line and the longest strike of 
agricultural workers started. There 
|was an attempt by an unknown per- 
son to kill the leaders of the strike. 
Jim Price was shot—the Taft-Hartley 
Law was invoked, and the strike was 
broken. In the fall of 1949, Hank and 
Ernesto Galarza led a strike of cot- 
ton pickers that resulted in agree- 
ment to restore a wage cut. Over 
100,000 pickers were involved. Since 
then, the Union has not lost a battle. 

Hasiwar now heads the organizing 
force for the National Farm Labor 
Union. He looks forward to complete 
organization of the half-million farm 
workers on the west coast, and to 
helping do the job throughout the 
United States. 


UNION BARBEQUE IN| 
IMPERIAL VALLEY - 
Union Locals in the Imperial Val- 
ley Farm Labor Council recently put 
on a barbeque and dance for their 
members at which over 500 workers 
attended. | 
The proceeds, amounting to $217.32, 
was placed in the Defense Fund which 
will be used in the legal battle to 
stop the importation of Mexican na- 
tionals and wetbacks, who have just 
about taken all the jobs of farm 
workers in this rich agricultural area. 


the Army in his pocket, after three| 


delegate to the 


ARTHUR C, CHURCHILL 
Minister to Farm Labor 


Arthur Churchill is a minister as- 
signed by the Congregational Church 
to work with members of the National 
Farm Labor Union. Prior to coming 
to work with the Union, over three | 
years ago, he held a post in southeast | 
Missouri working among the people 
living in the Delmo Farm Labor 
Homes project. In addition to his 
Bible, Reverend Churchill’s equipment — 
consists of union literature, and a 
motion picture projector. For over 
three years he has conducted an edu- 
cational campaign among members in 
the midsouth area. Art not only 
works with the Union and its mem- 
bers, he also is a part of it. He is. 
Secretary of the Agricultural Work- 
ers Local 252 in Memphis, and is a 
Memphis Central 
Trades and Labor Council. He is also 
a member of the Union’s National 
Advisory Council. 


FREE AT LAST 
(Continued from page 2) 


were in, Elizabeth Davis would either 
bring or send the Union dues of Tee 
and her own, to the office. Elizabeth 
doesn’t talk much and she would only 
say, “I want to pay mine and Tee’s 
Union dues.” 

They are now making a crop in 
another section of Arkansas, but Tee 
and Elizabeth would like a good home 
and a job away from that State after 
the crops are in this fall. 


FARM LABOR NEWS 


The Farm Labor News is pub- 

lished monthly by the National 
_ Farm Labor Union A.F. of L. 

Offices Room 825 Victor Bldg. 
726 9th St., N. W., wena 
1, D. C. 

Subscription rate 50c per 
year. 

All members of the National 
Farm Labor Union are sub- 
scribers, payment for paper 
included in monthly dues.‘ 

Entered as a second class 
matter at the post office Wash- 
ington D. C. 
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